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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








BEATING THE BOUNDS IN 
LINCOLN’S INN 


N the seventeenth-century MS from which 

| have previously quoted proverbs used 
as passwords (N. & Q., cxcii, 469) there is 
the following description of beating the 
bounds in the precincts of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Gaps in the narrative are due to the fact 
that the fore edges of the MS are damaged. 


I 
“ The Extension of Lincolnes Inne 
beinge in three severall Parishes.” 

Lincolnes Inne, with the Courtes, Curti- 
lages, Gardens, Orchards and apputenances 
thereto belonginge, is scituat in the Parrishes 
of St. Andrew in Holborn, St. Dunstan in 
Fletestreet and St. Giles in ye Fieldes, 
Videlicet, half the Hall there, and all the 
Buildinges entirely Northward with the 
newe faire Garden plott towards Holborn, 
in St. Andrew's parrish. And the other half 
of the Hall with all the Buildinges South- 
ward is in ye Parrish of St. Dunstan. And 
the faire Gatehouse of Brick is scituat in 
both those parrishes. Also, the Connygarth 
(ab antiquo) percell of Cottrell Garden, on 
the west part of the Hall, is in the Parish of 
St. Giles : _ As by a meere stone signifienge 
the same in the said Connygarth appereth. 

Before the erectinge of the said Gatehouse 
of Brick, there stood an other Gate at the 
North end of this House, which Gate was 
kept fast shutt all the whole yere. oneles in 
the tyme of Procession, which in ancient 
tyme was held usually upon the Tuisday in 
Gange-weeke yerly. In which perambula- 
lion it was accustomed that the Churchmen 
of St. Dunstan's Parrish did enter into this 
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House at a Gate at the Southside thercof, 
and thence proceeded to the Gate at the 
North-end thereof towardes Holborn. Both 
which Gates in those daies were standinge 
in Mudd walls, and that Gate was it which 
is mentioned to have bene kept shutt all the 
yere except in Procession tyme, and never 
opened but that one daie yerely, beinge (as 
aforesaid) Tuisdaie in Gangeweek. 

The Soile of this House with’ the Parrish 
of Saint Dunstan begynneth at the Southend 
side of the Connygarth, or Cottrell Garden, 
and thence alonge into the Hall muche 
about the place where the nowe newe 
Skreene standeth and thence the Churchmen 
with their Procession issuenge fourth out of 
the Hall go [iJn di... ... to the Gate, and 
soe into Newstrete or Chancery Lane, and 
against the middle part of the Gate-house 
they sange theire Gospell. Whereby it 
appeareth that [the Gatehouse] of Brick is 
erected within both Parishes, for, before the 
[Gatehouse] was erected, St. Dunstan's Pro- 
cession pacinge alonge out of _ the 
| heme the old Gatehouse beinge then 
in the Corner) did inviron the well, now 
sttopped up?]. . . .thence, out of the same 
Gate into the Street or Lane aforesaid, 
And soe towards Holborne, till they came 
over againste the houses where the nowe 
new e[rected Gate] house of Brick standeth, 
and there the Gospell was chaunted. 

Touchinge the like Procession in those 
daies made by the Churchmen of 
{St. Andrew's] Parish in Gangweek, the 
same thus began. They cam in at the 
Ga[tehouse then in the] Corner, into 
the Court, and thence, passed alonge to the 
Chappell, where. . . .was solempnlie 
songe, and that ended, they issued into the 
|. | enterteynment, and decentlie 
satt down at the Tables there... ... them 
provided, Bread, Bere and Cheese, And that 
Refection en[ded, they] retourned out of the 
Hall, and thence paced directly into Cottrell 
Garden, or Connygarth, unto the dore 
thereof, beinge then made of Tymber, [in 
the?] mudd-wall, at the northend of the said 
Connygarth. And soe pacing [about?] that 
doore and certaine Houses there then built, 
issued thence in... ... soe awaie. And 
this is the manner of that perambulation.” 

II 

It is not possible to date this description 
with absolute accuracy, but an approxima- 
tion can be made. The MS itself can be 
‘Query, within. 
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assigned, on internal evidence, to the 1630s. 
Its main source is the collection of Black 
Books of Lincoln’s Inn. But there are a 
number of passages, of which this descrip- 
tion is one, which come from other sources. 
One such source was a “ Mr. Sulyard ” who 
elsewhere is quoted as saying, “ When the 
Gatehouse was in Buildinge, I brought in 
all the water, and wood to burne the kylnes 
of Bricke, throughe Fiquets field.” There 
were many Suliards connected with the Inn, 
but this one is certainly William Suliard 
who was active in the matter of the new 
gate between 1517 and 1520.2 Now the 
description of the procession specifically 
mentions a gate which stood at the north 
end of the Inn before the erection of the 
brick gatehouse. The compiler of the MS 


could not himself supply such a 
reminiscence. It is reasonable to suppose 
that, although unacknowledged, it came 


from William Sulyard, and thus refers to a 
period before 1517, when the new gate was 


begun. D. S. BLAND. 
King’s College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


*See The Black Books of Lincoln’s Inn, i, 
pp. 187, 191, 196. 


JOHN DONNE NOT IN GERMANY 
IN 1602 


Wwas John Donne Elizabeth's emissary in 

Germany in the year 1602? Edmund 
Gosse, in his biography of the poet-divine, 
suggests that “it would be amusing to 
believe that Donne was serving for the 
Queen abroad in the autumn of 1602.’ 
He cites a letter found in the Tanner MSS. 
collection in the Bodleian, written by one 
John Allsop to “John Donne at Bremen *” 
as the basis for his suggestion. The letter, 
dated September 26, 1602, deals with diplo- 
matic relations between Denmark and 
England. 

Further evidence, however, indicates that 
it was Sir Daniel Dunne, lawyer, courtier, 
and diplomat, and not John Donne, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, poet and wit, who represented 
England in Bremen in the second year of 
the seventeenth century. 

A second letter in the Tanner MSS. collec- 


: ase and Letters of John Donne, London, 1899, 
I. 120. 
* hid. 
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tion,® dated 1603, and written by one Simon 
Theloal, is addressed ““TO THE RIGHT 
WORSHIPFUL MR. DOCTOR DUN, 
DEANE OF THE ARCHES, AT BREAME 
IN GERMANY ”;* it carries news of Queen 
Elizabeth’s death, and describes a conference 
at Sir Robert Cecil’s regarding the possible | 
recall of “you and the rest of the com- 
missioners.”” The D.N.B. in its article on 
Sir Daniel Dunne, informs us that he was 
a member of an English commission sent to 
Bremen to confer with the Danish in 1602 
about fishing rights. His knighthood 
followed the sucessful conclusion of. this 
mission. Dunne, a Doctor of Laws, was 
earlier (in 1598) appointed Dean of the 
Arches, a lay legal position in the ecclesias- 
tical courts. Clearly, then, the Theloal letter 
was written to Sir Daniel; what of the Allsop 
letter? | 

Correspondence with Mr. R. W. Hunt, 
Keeper of the Western Manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library, reveals that the latter 
communication® is inscribed, not to “ John 
Donne at Bremen,” as Gosse asserts, but 
to “‘the Honorable his Majesties Ambassa- 
dor, Doctor Dunn.” Since Sir Daniel was 
serving in this capacity, at this time, in this 
place, why should he not have been the 
recipient of the Allsop letter, as well as 
that from Theloal? When it is recalled that | 
the Dean of St. Paul’s did not receive his 
D.D. degree until 1615, any vestige of a 
reason for connecting him with the Allsop | 
letters disappears. 

Consequently it seems clear that future 
Donne biographers can safely ignore Gosse’s 
‘amusing ” suggestion that the poet might , 
have been in Germany on a diplomatic 
mission in 1602 on the basis. of present 


evidence. M. SKINNER. 

University of California. 

‘MS. Tanner, Ixxv. 79, printed in Dr. Godfrey 
Goodman's Court of King James I, London, 1839. 
55-58. 

‘ Ibid., 55. 

Ibid. 57. 

* MS. Tanner, 76, 162. 





SHAKESPEARE’S SONNET 126, 
LINES 1 AND 2 

O thou. my lovely boy, who in thy power 
Doest hould times fickle glass, his sickle, hower: 
Several alternatives have been suggested 
for the last five words of the second line. 
The following explanation of the original 
wording may appear fantastic at first sight, 
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but it seemed feasible to me as I watched 
the sickle-shaped pointer of the hour hand 
of a wall clock made about 1646 by 
Robertus Harvie. A similar hour hand, on 
a clock dated 1623, is illustrated in Britten’s 
“Old Clocks & Watches” 6th edition, 1932, 
. 521. 

; Is it possible that Shakespeare, watching 
the sickle-shaped pointer of the solitary hand 
of an early clock as it moved slowly across 
the figures on the dial, coined the compound 
word “sickle-hour,” a drastic condensation 
of the idea of Time’s sickle mowing the 


hours? CHARLES OVERBURY Fox. 


SAMUEL DANIEL AND MILTON 


ALTHOUGH parallel-hunting is often an 

unprofitable occupation, verbal and 
other resemblances between two authors 
occassionally appear to be something more 
than mere coincidence. Scattered through 
the work of Samuel Daniel one notices a 
fondness for grouping phrases in twos and 
threes and a strong predilection for priva- 
tives in “un” and “dis.” It is worth noting 
that some of the stylistic qualities of the later 
Milton are anticipated by Daniel as well as 
by Joshua Sylvester. This fact is especially 
noticeable in several passages from Daniel’s 
Civil Wars, and in those portions of the 
poem that were first published in 1595 and 
1599. 

In his account of the captive King 
Richard’s journey Daniel’s management of 
pairs and trios of items connoting privation 
secures an effect not unworthy of Milton: 

To Flint, from thence, unto a restless bed, 

That miserable night, he comes convayed ; 

Poorely provided, poorely followed, 

Uncourted, unrespected, unobayd : 

Where, if uncertaine sleepe but hoovered 

Over the drooping cares that heavy weigh'd ; 

Millions of figures, fantasie presents 

Unto that sorrow, wakened griefe augments.’ 

Even more clearly is this arrangement 
evident in the description of the battle in 
which Talbot so gloriously performs: 

For though he saw prepar’d, against his side, 

Both unlike fortune, and unequal force 

Borne with the swelling current of their pride 


‘Civil Wars, II, 52. All references to The Civil 
Wars are to The Complete Works in Verse and 
ripe of Samuel Daniel, ed. Alexander B. Grosart, 
Ay; (Spenser Society, 1885-1896), Vol. II. With 
the fourth line of the stanza quoted above, 
compare Paradise Regained, III, 429: “‘ Unhumb!'d, 
unrepentant, unreform’d.” 
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Downe the maine streame of a most happy 

course: 

His minde the same, although his fortunes worse.* 
One is reminded of Milton’s manner in 
several places here, and especially of 
the faithful, valiant Abdiel, “ Unshak’n, 
unseduc’d, unterrifi’d.’”* 

Milton had probably read Daniel. There 
are passages in Paradise Lost suggesting that 
in his handling of the invention of artillery, 
he may have had hints from Daniel’s earlier 
treatment of the same theme.* However, 
there were other poets, notably Ariosto and 
Spenser, who might have served him as 
models, and the parallels in no case are very 
close. There seems more likelihood that 
Milton, in his account of Mammon’s search- 
ing the earth for treasure, might have been 
following Daniel’s story of the invention of 
gunpowder. Of this impiety, Milton relates: 

Yet standes he stiffe, undasht, unterrified ; 

Men also, and by his suggestion taught, 

Ransack’d the Centre, and with impious hands 

Rifled the bowels of thir Mother Earth 

For Treasures better hid.* 

One source for this treatment has been 
quoted by editors of Milton as Chaucer’s 
translation of Boethius in The Former Age: 

But cursed was the tyme, I dar wel seye, 

That men first dide hir swety bysinesse 

To grobbe up metal, lurkinge in derknesse.* 

No doubt Milton was familiar with 
Chaucer’s translation. It is just as likely that 
he had met this passage in Daniel, much 
closer to his own lines than the Chaucer 
translation: 

And boldly breaking with rebellious minde 

Into their mothers close-lockt Treasurie, 

They Mineralls combustible do finde.’ 

The passages quoted above do not prove 
that Milton borrowed from Daniel. They 
are offered here as additions to the already 
long list of models in language, style, and 
idea available to Milton. Moreover, Daniel’s 
reputation as poet and historian in the 
seventeenth century was considerably higher 
than it is now, and there is as much reason 


* Civil Wars, VI, 78. 

* Paradise Lost, V, 899. 

“Compare Civil Wars, VI, 49 and Paradise Lost, 
VI 484 ff., 511 ff., and 584 ff. 

5 Paradise Lost, 1, 685-688. 

* LI. 27-29. There were, of course, still other 
sources available to Milton. The idea as it appears 
in Milton is only sketchily treated by Horace 
(Book III, Ode iii, 1.49) and by Beaumont and 
Fletcher (A King and No King, IV, ii, 39-40). 
A much fuller account is that given by Ovid in 
Metamorphosis, I, 138-140. 

? Civil Wars, VI, 49. 
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to suppose that Milton studied him as he did 
other poets, who offer no closer parallels 


than Daniel. Ceci, C. SERONSY. 
Harvard University. 


TWO NOTES ON MARVELL 


(i) MARVELL AND RANDOLPH.—It 
seems to have been Marvell’s habit to 
assume in his readers an acquaintance with 
the other poems of the genres in which he 
chose to work. This habit is neatly illu- 
trated in his poem “The Mower against 
Gardens.” The argument of this poem, re- 
duced to prose, is that the Art of man spoils 
Nature. Like some of the French poets 
whom he obviously knew well, Marvell 
makes his pastoral commentator a mower 
rather than a shepherd, and because he uses 
the same figure in other poems the reader 
senses the complexity which usually arises 
when one poem is read in relation to others; 
similarly, there is a richness in the word 
green which arises from Marvell’s use of it 
to mean unsophisticated nature and passion 
without sexuality. But for all that the poem 
has a simple conceptual equivalent in the 
ancient debate on Art and Nature. 

There is an orthodox statement of the 
antithesis in The Arte of English Poesie,' 
and a refutation by Montaigne which also 
uses the customary analogy from horticul- 
ture.2 In one of those great deliberative 
passages which are the centres of gravity of 
Shakespeare’s plays, the problem is dis- 
cussed, again with reference to the 
gardener’s art, by Perdita and Polixenes. 
(Winter’s Tale, IV. iv. 70-102.) Later there 
are many orthodox statements like that of 
Benlowes : 

How mimic hum’rous garbs in various Kind 

Do chequer whimsies in the mind! 

As ie flow’rs on Peru’s Wonder gard’ners 

mG. ..-. 

As Prudence fram’d Art to be Nature’s ape, 

So Pride forms Nature to Art’s shape: 

Corrupted wine is worst that’s press’'d from 

richest grape. 
(Theophila Sacra, XI, vii.) 

A distinction can be drawn between im- 
provement and affected alteration of Nature 
both in ethical and in poetical discourse,* 

Edited by G. D. Willcock and A. Walker, 
Cambridge, 1936, pp. 303-4. 

*Essayes, translated by John Florio, Everyman 
edition I, 219 

* See, e.g. Lipsius, De Constantia; Of Con- 
stancie, translated by Sir J. Stradling, ed. R. Kirk 
and C. M. Hall, Rutgers 1939, pp. 131-137. And 
Spenser, Faerie Queene, VI, ix. 25. 
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but for many purposes, including those of 
the naturalist poet, it is more convenient to 
take the simple line that Nature must not, 
in Florio’s word, be “ Artized.” Théophile 
de Viau, whom Marvell followed in “To 
his Coy Mistress” and opposed elsewhere, 
all in terms of the genre-laws, expressly 
states this naturalistic view on the anti- 
thesis; and Randolph, in using the com- 
monplace in a poem of which the true cause 
is, as so often in Donne, seduction by the 
argument that the senses are innocent, puts 
it thus: 

Nature, Creations law, is judg’d by sense, 

Not by the Tyrant conscience. 

Then our commission gives us leave to doe 

What youth and pleasure prompts us to: 

For we must question else heavens great decree, 

And taxe it with a Treachery ; 

If things made sweet to tempt our appetite 

Should with a guilt staine the delight. 

If the fresh Trunke have sap — to give 

That each insertive branch may live; 

The Gardner grafts not only — there, 

But addes the Warden and the Peare, 

The Peach, and Apricock together grow, 

The Cherry, and the Damson too. 

Till he hath made by skilful husbandry 

An intire Orchard of one Tree. 

So least our Paradise perfection want, 

We may as well inoculate as plant.* 
This is the frank naturalist-libertine distor- 
tion of the Art-Nature argument which is 
found also in poems like Carew’s “The 
Rapture.” The innocence of Tasso’s 
Golden Age has been drastically specialized: 
Randolph is defending the naturalness of 
that “crime innocent A quoi la Nature 
consent” of which Saint-Amant wrote. 
But Randolph’s poem is of very particular 
interest; for it can scarcely be an accident 
that Marvell counters this libertine argu- 
ment, not only in terms of the same analogy, 
but in the same measure. Randolph's 
imitation of Latin elegiac is, of course, not 
unique, but the measure is unfamiliar 
enough in English poetry to give Randolph's 
poem and Marvell’s “ The Mower Against 
Gardens” a special relationship. Indeed, it 
appears that Marvell’s poem is a formal 
answer to the other. Much might have been 
forgiven Man 

Had he not dealt between the Bark and Tree, 

Forbidden mixtures there to see. 


* Ode, in ~~ Completes, ed. M. Alleaume, 
Paris, 1856, IT, 

“Upon tg "fondly refused for Conscience’ 
Sake,” in Poems, ed. G. Thorn-Drury, London, 
1929, p. 128. 

‘La Palais de la Volupté, Guvres Completes, 
ed. Ch.-L. Livet, Paris 1855, I, 119. 
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No Plant now knew the stock from which it 





He grafts upon the Wild the Tame: _ 

That the uncertain and adult’rate fruit 

Might put the Palate in dispute. 

His green Seraglio has its Eunuchs too ; 

Lest any Tyrant him out-doe. 

And in the Cherry he does Nature vex, 

To procreate without a Sex.’ 

The sexual undertone of this, which 
extends to phrases like “dealt between” 
(the suggestion is of pandarism) is peculiarly 
relevant to such a treatment of Randolph’s 
theme. The naturalist sensuality is not 
innocent, but corrupt, as Nature itself is 
corrupted by human pride and lust. The 
fields, inhabited only by the heroically 
simple Mower, alone “ dispense A wild and 
fragrant Innocence.” 

It seems to me characteristic of Marvell 
that he employs the language of a genre in 
an allusive refutation of other poems. This 
particular instance is more amenable than 
some of the others to brief demonstration, 
because of the clear connexion with 
Randolph, but it would be possible to treat 
of most of his lyric poetry, at least, in much 
the same way. 


(i) GREEN IN MARVELL.—Marvell’s 
frequent use of the word green has attracted 
much attention from commentators, and 
many attempts have been made to find some 
special symbolic meaning in it. It would 
be wearisome to examine all these attempts 
in detail, and the reader may be referred 
simply to the detailed discussions by 
M. Légouis in his André Marvell (1928), 
Miss Bradbrook and Miss Lloyd Thomas 
in their Andrew Marvell (1940) and Mr. 
Empson in his Some Versions of Pastoral 
(1936). Recently Miss Wallerstein in her 
Important book Studies in Seventeenth 
Century Poetic (1950) has made a more 
determined attempt to relate the use of the 
colour green in “ The Garden” to Renais- 
sance colour-symbolism, and for the pur- 
poses of this note it will suffice to consider 
her views. 

_Colour-symbolism in English Renaissance 
literature is discussed by D. C. Allen in 
Philological Quarterly, XV (1936), 81ff, and 
by M. C. Linthicum, Costume in Eliza- 
bethan Drama, Oxford, 1936, pp. 13ff. The 
general impression one gains is of disagree- 
ment and contradiction in the interpretation 


‘Poems and Letters, ed. H. M. Margoliouth, 
Oxford, 1927, I, 41. And cf. also Cowley’s essay 


¢ Garden,” stanza X 
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of colours at this period, and green is no 
exception to this. Miss Wallerstein, how- 
ever, finds in D. C. Allen’s article “ the core 
for the meaning of green” in “The 
Garden.” The most usual symbolic mean- 
ing for green appears to be hope, but it is 
also the lover’s colour, and a symbol of 
innocence and of many other things. 
Among these is the meaning almost 
diametrically opposed to the dominant 
meaning which is occasionally found in 
Italian literature. Fulvio Pellegrino’s Del 
Significato de’ Colori (1535 and many later 
editions), is a commentary on one of his 
own sonnets which begins “Il color verde 
esser ridutto a niente Dimostra.” (Miss 
Wallerstein quotes this in what is apparently 
a different version on p. 322 of her book.) 
The implication appears to be that this idea 
underlies Marvell’s “ Annihilating all that’s 
made, To a green thought in a green shade.” 
But the idea as it is found in Petrarch and 
Pellegrino appears to have derived from a 
purely Italian proverb, Jui giunto verde, 
meaning, he is in extreme misery, near 
death; from the custom of enclosing dry 
wood for burning in a case of green wood 
which will not burn. When the dry wood 
burns out it is literally ridutto al verde, and 
Pellegrino uses the idea because he is 
deliberately giving to all colours the 
gloomiest possible significance. He explains 
thus: “Quando dunque quelli luminari 
erano del tutto consumati del fuoco, & 
erano gia pervenuti a quel calce del tronco 
verde, niente pit di quelli de  esser 
abbrucciato restava.” (See Linthicum, 
p. 19.) This would seem exceedingly in- 
appropriate in the context of “The 
Garden.” 

If we are not content to let Marvell’s 
green explain itself—and I believe it does 
so, acquiring complexity in much the same 
way as the word silly does in pastoral 
poetry—we shall be for ever subjecting the 
poem to invasion from alien systems of 
thought and symbol. As the purpose of this 
note is the negative one of warning against 
such invasions rather than proposing an 
explanation of autonomous meanings, I 
shall take the unusual course of offering 
rival theories of green in which I myself 
have not the slightest shred of belief, with 
the object of demonstrating that such 
theories are easy to devise, fundamentally 
irrelevant, and ultimately absurd. 


First: in Hugh of St. Victor's allegorical 
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garden, to which Miss Wallerstein often 
refers us, the green shade of the fruit tree 
is that which prevents our access to the true 
light, and makes us content with “science” 
(worldly wisdom) rather than “ sapience ”"— 
a situation discussed in a striking paper by 
D. W. Robertson (Speculum XXVI (1951) 
24-49). This meaning of green can easily 
be introduced into Marvell’s poem, like a 
bomb into an engine-room. 

Secondly: “Greene, is the pleasing 
Obiect of an eie. . .Greene, is the ground of 
euerie Painters die,’ wrote R.B. in honour 
of Greene,*® and presumably his words mean 
that the poet resembled the colour in that he 
was pleasant to look at, and that his work 
was, in some sense, the basis of all poetry 
as green was of all colours. (This needs 
explaining more fully.) If green contains, 
underlies, or implies all colours, it is the 
proper colour for the thought which like- 
wise contains everything. 

Thirdly: color viridis is conventionally 
associated with the emerald (smaragdus) of 
which Hugh of St. Victor writes: ““ Magnae 
vViridatis (viriditatis ?) est, ita ut totas 
herbas, et tota folia arborum, et cunctas 


gemmas vincat sua viridate.. .”° This 
association was still current in the 
Renaissance, witness Alciati, Emblemata, 


ed. of 1621, p. 503. In view of the con- 
temporary interest in hermeticism, and the 
hermetic interest of the Smaragdine tablets, 
which announced that everything in heaven 
did “streight its own resemblance find” on 
earth, one might argue proudly for this 
charmingly esoteric signification. 

Marvell seems to me, unfortunately, to 
discourage all such ingenuity. Green is 
always intelligible in its context, and always 
derives from it an extraordinary richness 
and strength. Furthermore, the poems 
which are likely to be assaulted in the way 
in which I have been poking at “The 
Garden” are all works of quite exceptional 
delicacy of adjustment, and likely to be 
seriously deranged even by the excited 
breathing of the historian of ideas. ‘‘ The 
Garden” has in any case already suffered 
rather badly from clever misreading; colour- 
symbolism (the wild variety of which I have 
understated) can possibly lead to a lot of 


*E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, Oxford 
1930, II, 190. 


°M.P.L. CLXXVII, 116, quoted in Gottfried 


Haupt, Die Farbensymbolik in der Sakralen Kunst 
des : nes Mittelalters, 
pi 


Leipzig, 1941, 
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enthusiastic mauling, which we _ should 
resist, if we do not wish to see the poem 
itself ridutto a niente. 

FRANK KERMODE, 


The University, Reading. 


JOHN WYKES, THE PRINTER OF 
THE FIRST EDITION OF 
* THE SYNAGOGUE’ 


[N the Folgar Shakespeare Library copy 
of The Synagogue, or, The Shadow of 
the Temple. Sacred Poems, and Private 
Ejaculations in imitation of Mr. George 
Herbert (London, Printed by I. L. for Phil, 
Stephens and Chrystopher Meredith, at the 
Golden Lion in St. Pauls Church-yard, 
1640) there appears, at the end of the second 
signature, the following statement: 
Octobo. 15 
1639 
Imprimatur 
Tho. Wykes. 
A similar statement appears on the last page 
of a volume of verse published in 1643, 
Alexander Ross’s Mel Heliconium: 
Apr. 26 
1642 
Printed Thos. 
Wykes 


Plomer’s Dictionary of Printers, 1640-1665, | 


gives no information about Wykes, nor have 
I been able to find the name in any other 
work of reference. Who he was, and what 
his relation was to London and Cambridge 
printers are questions which I cannot at the 
moment answer. The matter is further com- 
plicated by the statement on the title page 
of The Synagogue, “ Printed by I. L.” These 
are the initials of John Legate, or Legatt, 
of Cambridge and London, according to 
Plomer, who has an article about him in the 
dictionary. 

Could it be that Legate farmed out the 
printing of The Synagogue to Wykes? | 
am not aware of other similar examples in 
seventeenth-century books, in which one 
printer gets credit for the work on the title 
page and another in the colophon. My 


queries are, therefore: 1. Who was Wickes, . “ 


and where was his shop. 2. Do other 
examples of this double attribution, besides 
the two mentioned in this note, occur i 
seventeenth-century printing? And, finally, 
it occurs to me that perhaps Tho. Wykes 


was actually the typesetter or compositor in | 
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the shop, who took such pride in his work 
that he signed it, as a painter does; so my 
third question is: is such a practice known 
in other books, and would it be at all likely 
or allowed? 

A. C. HOWELL. 


University of North Carolina. 


SOME HITHERTO UNNOTICED 
EVIDENCE OF BOILEAU’S 
INFLUENCE IN ENGLAND 


THE pervasive influence of Boileau on 

English literature, especially during the 
age of Dryden and Pope, has been clearly 
demonstrated by Dr. A. F. B. Clark in his 
well-documented study, Boileau and the 
French Classical Critics in England (1660- 
1830). However, some interesting examples 
of the influence of the French critic and 
satirist were missed by Dr. Clark in his 
attempt to gather all the evidence. 

In 1696 a miscellany appeared, which is 
now exceedingly rare, entitled, The Second, 
Fourth, and Seventh Satyrs of Monsieur 
Boileau Imitated, with some other Poems 
and Translations Written upon several 
occasions. A clue to the authorship of this 
volume, which both praises and imitates 
Boileau, exists in the copy in the Clark 
Memorial Library bearing the inscription 
in a contemporary hand, “ By Luck. New- 
ton & Andrews. Oxon.” 

The year 1696 also saw the publication of 
John Oldmixon’s Poems on Several Occa- 
sions. Oldmixon imitated three of Boileau’s 
epigrams and “Englished” the second and 
seventh satires. It is interesting to note that 
the versions of these two satires in the 1712 
edition (The Works of Monsieur Boileau. 
Made English from the last Paris Edition, 
By Several Hands) are remarkably close to 
Oldmixon’s. 

_ Further evidence of the genuine interest 
in Boileau in England is found in the pages 
of The Muses Mercury, a monthly periodical 
(1707-1708), as witness : 

April 1707 

“Epitaph. Writ by Boileau, 

Mother’s. Tomb-stone.” 

Hand (Mr. Dennis]. 

The Poet’s Grievance, faithfully Trans- 
lated from the French King’s Panegyrist, 

Boileau.” By W. Colepeper, Esq;. 


for his 
By the same 
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September 1707 
“The Ninth Epistle of Boileau.” By J.O. 
January 1708 
“A Letter from Mr. Boileau to Mr. 
Perrault, on their being reconcil’d, after 
a long Dispute about the Ancients and 
Moderns.” Translated by Mr. Savage. 
At the end of this translation there is a note: 
“We shall in our next Mercury Print Mon- 
sieur Arnaud’s Letter, mention’d by Mr. 
Boileau.” I have not been able to locate an 
issue of the periodical for February 1708. 
In 1726 Béne Louis Muralt’s Letters 
Describing the Character of the English and 
French Nations. With a curious Essay on 
Travelling; And a Criticism on Boileau’s 
Description of Paris were translated into 
English. The seventh letter is an extended 
detailed criticism of Boileau’s sixth satyr, 
with the French original and the English 
translations printed on opposite pages. 
Doubtless there are other examples 
of Boileau’s influence in England that have 
eluded the painstaking research of Dr. 
Clark. Those mentioned here are the result 
of reading in neo-classical literature and are 
not the outcome of any special investigation. 


ALBERT ROSENBERG. 
University of Nebraska. 


“7 PENNY PAPERS OF MY OWN” 


ON August 7, 1712, Swift informed Stella, 

with reference to the Stamp Act which 
had gone into effect on the first of that 
month: “Do you know, that Grubstreet is 
dead and gone last Week; No more Ghosts 
or Murders now for Love or Money. I 
plyed it pretty close the last Fortnight, and 
publisht at least 7 penny Papers of my own, 
besides some other Peoples.” The titles of 
five of these “7 penny Papers of my own” 
can be ascertained from earlier entries in 
the Journal to Stella. The remaining two 
continue to puzzle students of Swift, and it 
has been suggested that one of them may 
have been A Letter of Thanks from my 
Lord W{harto]n to the Bp of S. Asaph. 
John Nichols felt that the pamphlet was 
“probably ” one of the seven (Swift’s Works, 
New York, 1812, VI, 88). Mr. Harold 
Williams states: “ Although this was priced 
at twopence one of the two [unidentified] 
papers] may have been A Letter of Thanks 
... To the Lord Bp of S. Asaph” (Journal 
to Stella, Oxford, 1948, II, 553-554). 
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The Letter of Thanks was one of Swift's 
attacks on the Whiggish Preface to the 
Bishop of St. Asaph’s recently printed 
volume, Four Sermons. The precise date 
when the Letter was published has never 
been determined, and it has been thought 
that it may have appeared during the last 
two weeks of July, 1712, which is, presum- 
ably, what Swift meant by “the last Fort- 
night.” As a matter of fact, another pamphlet 
bearing on the controversy over the Bishop’s 
Preface indicates that Swift’s piece could not 
have been issued later than July 5, 1712, and 
probably came out some days before that 
date. This second item was a Whig answer 
to Tory attacks on the Bishop’s Preface 
and bore the title The Tryal and Condemna- 
tin of Don Prefatio d’ Asaven’, and the title 
page promised some Remarks upon the 
Letter pretended to be written by the Lord 
W{harto]n to the Blisholp of St. A[sapjh. 
A careful search has not revealed the exact 
date on which Don Prefatio appeared; but, 
as it was advertised as “Just Publish’d ” in 
the Protestant Post-Boy for June 28-July 5, 
1712, it seems certain that Swift’s Letter of 
Thanks was not one of the penny papers 
referred to in the Journal to Stella on 


August 7, 1712. Joun C. STEPHENS, JR. 
Emory University, Georgia. 


WILLIAM ROBERTS’ “ MEMOIRS OF 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF HANNAH MORE” 


CCORDING to Miss Mary Alden 
Hopkins in the most recent biography of 
Hannah More, the Memoirs of the Life and 
Letters of Hannah More, edited by William 
Roberts, is essential to any modern bio- 
graphy of Hannah More.’ However, she 
points out, it must be used with discretion 
owing to Roberts’ distortions in editing Mrs. 
More’s materials. It should also be noted 
that the bibliographical history of Roberts’ 
work share something of the same confusion. 
Although the CBEL correctly dates the 
first edition as 1834, it records it as a two- 
volume work.’ Actually, the first edition, 


*M. A. Hopkins, Hannah More and Her Circle 
(New York, 1947), p. 254. 

* Perhaps the error results from the expression 
of the information in the Roberts article in the 
D.N.B.: “. . .his ‘Memoirs of Hannah More’ 
was published in 4 vols. in 1834. Two editions of 
two thousand copies each were sold within the year ; 
and an edition in 2 vols. was even more successful.” 
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as noted by Miss Hopkins® and as described 
in the English Catalogue of Books, 180]- 
1836, was a four-volume small 8vo., pub- 
lished by Seeley in London, August, 1834, 
According to a plate (third edition) its pub. 
lication date was August 25, 1834. The two- 
volume edition, which was 12mo., was the 
New York publication by Harpers, which 
was reviewed in December, 1834, and 
naturally appeared earlier. 

Roberts’ Memoir was so successful that 
its 2,000 Lendon edition was gone in three 
weeks, and fhe editor was able to make cor- 
rections for the second edition, which 
appeared in four volumes, 8vo., in London 
in the same year.* It was again a printing 
of 2,000 volumes. When another printing 
was made in America by Harpers in 1835, 
it was identical with the earlier two-volume 
edition done by the same company. Only 
the date and a notice in the earlier American 
edition, advising the readers of the forth- 
coming first American edition of the com- 
plete works of Hannah More (which 
appeared in 1835), mark the difference in the 
editions. 

According to the CBEL, the third edition 
was in 1938 and consisted of four volumes. 
Presumably Tobin’s reference to a four- 
volume edition in New York in 1838 applies 
to the same item.° However, I have not 
been able to locate the 1838 four-volume 
New York edition, although Harpers again 


published the earlier 1834 and 1835 editions | 





in 1836 and again in 1839. In any case, the | 


third edition appeared in London as early 
as 1835, again in four volumes, by Seeley. 
It too represented a revision. The only 
1838 edition that I was able to locate was a 
two-volume 8vo. published by Seeley in 
London.® It appears to have been the 
earliest two-volume London edition. 


* However, Miss Hopkins’ statement that the text 
has not been altered since the first edition seems 
an inaccuracy. Cf. the third edition, London, 1835, 
pp. vii, xv, xvi; statements there, in the reprinted 
preface to the second edition and the new preface 
to the third edition, indicate that revisions, generally 
minor corrections and re-arrangement, were made 


in both. 
“W. T. Lowndes, Bibliographer’s Manual 
(London, 1876), erroneously dates the second 


edition in 1835, perhaps confusing it with the third. 
The D.N.B. and the preface to the second edition 
date this edition, a copy of which is in the Library 
of Congress. 

SJ. E. Tobin, 


p. 137. 
* English Catalogue of Books, 1835-1862. 


7 , 
Eighteenth Century English 
Litemgiure and Its Background (New York, 1939), 
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It is my conclusion, therefore, that there 
were the three London editions (two in 1834 
and one in 1835) all in four volumes 8vo., 
and one two-volume 8vo. edition in London 
in 1838. At the same time, the New York 
edition seems to have been a single edition 
printed at least in 1834, 1835, 1836, and 
1839, all in 12mo., bearing distinctive dates. 


ROBERT DONALD SPECTOR. 
Long Island University. 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
1760 
(See excvi. 185, 357; cxcvii. 68) 


Sat. Ist. March. 

walked in Kensington Gardens & back to 
the Park where I met Dawes who asked me 
what was the Matter with Ge— he said he 
was sure all was not right, I could not say 
to the contrary met Him & Bettenson at the 
Bedford in the evg. Dawes then said he 
would go & see Ge— & he would find him 
out & talk to Him, I slept in at the Play 
Houses but did not see him there, I met Miss 
Smith going into the Gallery at Covent 
Garden, I think it is a Fortnight To Morrow 
that her Sist has been buried, She was at a 
Dance this Day 3 Weeks was taken ill there 
& buried in a Week. 


Sun. 2nd. 

Met Mr. Dawes & Mrs. B. & little Ge. & 
Nancy & Mr. & Miss Pickell in the Park, 
Bearcroft came & spoke to Ge. Dawes was 
at George’s Coffee House by Temple Bar 
where I had not been for this 4 or 3 years 
past, then went to the Bedford where I met 
Bettenson, & then Capt. Yonge came in who 
has heard of Ge—’s being at Halderick’s by 
his Barber who dresses him, he said G— 
told him that he was in a few straights but 
that his Grand Mor was settling them & that 
he had spent 601b upon Nancy Coventry, I 
am sure I am almost distracted with hearing 
of his Tricks, I am prepared to bear all Things 
I shall of him, except One, which I very 
much much dread. 


Mon. 3rd. 

Yonge calld upon me & we went to Lord 
Chs Hay Trial which is almost finished, he 
said his Barber told Him that G. was at the 
Bagnio & to be there at 7 to Night, when I 
went Home to dinner my Mor told me there 
had been one Dawson a Barber & the Coach- 
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man after him it is very hard he will send 
them to us to expose us more than he has 
done, as God sees fit to suffer such a Wretch 
to be the means of destroying the Quiet of 
so many People he does so I trust he will 
please to extricate us all of the Dread we at 
present live in. was at Pickels to Night to 
know if He would go to Halderick’s to meet 
G— at 7, but as he would not I gave a Chair- 
man something to carry the Letter or note 
Harriot wrote to Him in my Mor’s Name. 


Tue. 4th. 

the Extry Gazte of last Night mentions 
Thurot’s’* being killed & his 3 Ships taken 
off the Isle of Man. Mr. Wace this morg. 
asked me if I could not lend Him 2 or 
3 Guineas, & as Thad not paid him for his 
Wallt, & had waited for Mr. Trevelyan’s 
paying me, I was determined to go to Him 
so after Dinner I found Him at Mr. Sim- 
monds in Austin Friars, but did not see Him 
which I did not care as I had my money, 
with which in the Evg I paid Mr. Wace. I 
thought at all Events it was not polite his 
wanting to borrow of me (he put it upon 
that Footing) however I am glad he is paid 
& for the future if I turn my Coat 3 Times 
over I am determined never to owe any 
Body 1Farthing 8 Minute I have sufficent 
Warning by that Wretch’s Behaviour who 
is incomprehensible in every Thing he says 
or does, he lays at Halderick’s I hear, a meet 
Place for a Married Man. staid till 11 at the 
Office Fuller calld upon me this Morng. 


Wed. 5th. March. 

Breakfasted with Mr. Fuller at his Lodgings 
in the Temple, Dawes calld upon me & said 
he see the Wretch last Night at the Play I 
heard of him at the West Dance Monday 
Night, so under all these Difficulties he is 
so insensible as to be at Publick Balls & 
Bagnio’s, what will be the Issue of it all God 
only knows walked in the Park at 2 with 
Miss Colliers & Edwards & then called at 
Mrs. Lorphelius, at 5 met Mr. Fuller at the 
Bedford and we went to the Oratorio of 
Paradise Lost, 1am surprized People can find 
Money for such dull diversions I am sensible 
it ruins half the People in Town, I know this! 
that they shall not have many 3 & 6d. from 
me for their Nonsense. slept in at the Bedford 
& Home. 


“Mons. Thurot in command of four French 
frigates landed a thousand men on the coast of 
Ireland. 
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Thur. 6th. 

Lord G. Sackville’s Trial is put off today as 
Gl. Onslow the President was taken ill 
yesterdy walked in the Park this morng. 
where I bowed to Miss Carson & Miss 
Burton was at the Bedford with Dawes & in 
going to my Office met Miss Hayes at Charing 
Cross with whom I walked Home & see 
Ld. & Lady Lindores. 


Frid. 7th. 

walkd by Miss Carsons House this Morng. 
just see her I think at Work then went to 
the Park & walked with Miss Hayes 
Meredith etc. to Kensington Gardens & back 
where we see Miss Elliot that is up in the 
Town. we met her Sisr. just before. 
Mr. Larpent was the first upon L. Geor’s 
Trial, he produced the Book where the Com- 
mission & Instructions were entered in. 


Sat. 8th. 

walked round Kensington Gardens then in 
the Park where I met Miss Carson & walked 
with her & Miss Mendez, then we joined 
the Bror. & see Miss Mendez as far as Round 
Court Penning joined us at Charing Cross 
& we see Miss Mendez Home, I walked with 
Miss Carson & her Bror to Wemr Bridge 
where they took Boat & her Bror. rowd, they 
were both very sociable & civil. 


Sun. 9th. 

I walked in the Park with Miss Carson & 
Miss Mendez, took my Leave of them to go 
to Yonge who calld me I then walked with 
Miss (blank), in the afternoon I wald by 
Mr. Guerin’s but did not see Miss Carson 
who was to dine there, I was at the Bedford 
with Dawes & Bettenson & then Yonge & 
we went to the Turks Head & had a Welch 
Rabbit & some Punch he was very happy. 


Mon. 10th. 

Walked in the Park & Green Park met Miss 
Hayes and Mrs. Davies in Hyde Park & 
walkd with them. The P. of Wales was at 
Drury Lane to See the new Tragedy of 
Aquelia I went there at 9, but it was all over 
& done met Miss Smith coming from thence 
with Capt. Johnston I think it very un- 
natural for her to be going to Plays when her 
Sisr. is by just laid in the Grave. 


Tue. March IIth. 
G— is now at Home but none of Us go there 
or hear from him, I wish we were never to 
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hear more, I dread the finishing Stroke which 
cannot be far of I think. 


Wed. 12th. 

Met. Lieut. Tovey this morg. who said Lieut 
Burghall embarked on board yesterday to go 
with a Coy. of Miners to America, I passed 
by Mrs. B. & see her & little Ge— at the 
Window, slept in at the upper Gallery to 
Night where I see Fuller & Hastings, then 
went to the Bedford, to my Office, then 
Home, walkd with Mjr. Lesley & Yonge. 


Thurs. 13th. 

Busy decyphering as I was sent for at 9, also 
slept in at Drury Lane & see a Bit of the 
Anatomist Mr. Dawson one of my pretty 
Brors Creditors were with My Mor to day 
about Him which always finishes her for 
the Day we are all to be pitied really. 


Communicated by Miss ELMa HAILey. 
(To be continued) 


A NOTE ON WORDSWORTH’S 
“PILLAR OF TRAJAN ” 


the lines, ‘“‘ Unharnessed, naked, troops 
of Moorish horse/Sweep to _ the 
charge. . .,” Wordsworth appends _ the 
following note: “Here and _ infra, see 
Forsyth.” As with several other of Words- 
worth’s notes to his poems,’ this acknow- 
ledgement does not indicate the full extent 
of the poet’s indebtedness to the guide book 
in question, Joseph Forsyth’s Remarks on 
Antiquities, Arts, and Letters during an 
Excursion in Italy in the Years 1802 and 
1803. 
For example, earlier in the poem, in lines 
25-28 of “The Pillar of Trajan,” Words- 
worth represents himself as communing 


with the mind and heart 
Of him who thus survives by classic art, 
His actions witness, venerate his mien, 
And study Trajan as by Pliny seen. 


It is this passage, particularly the last line, 
that suggests the extent of Wordsworth’s 
borrowing from Forsyth, and, indirectly, 
his debt to a passage in one of Pliny’s letters. 
According to Forsyth, the sculptor who con- 


*See, for example, my articles: ‘A Note on 
Wordsworth’s ‘The Solitary Reaper,” M.LN., 
LXIII, 7; November, 48:  ‘ Wordsworth’s 
Debt to Laborde’s View of Spain,’ MLN. 
LXIV, 1; January, 1949; and “A Source for 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Effusion in the Pleasure-ground, 
N. & Q., cxevi. 4 
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structed the famous pillar was influenced, 
in his portrayal of the various events in the 
emperor's career, by Pliny’s characterization 
of Trajan. As Forsyth explains: 


This column is an immense field of 
antiquities, where the emperour appears 
in a hundred different points, as sovereign, 
or general, or priest. His dignity he 
derives from himself or his duties; not 
from the trappings of power, for he is 
drest like any of his officers: not from the 
debasement of others, for the Romans, all 
save one, kissing his hand, stand bold and 
erect before him. [To this sentence 
Forsyth appends the following footnote: ] 
The younger Pliny remarks this popular 
habit of Trajan; he anticipates the 
column, and probably suggested the very 
idea to the artist. “Nihil a ceteris nisi 
robore et praestantia differens—non tu 
civium amplexus ad pedes tuos deprimis— 
tu tamen major omnibus quidem eras, sed 
sine ullius diminutione major.” 

A comparison between this passage and the 

following lines from Wordsworth, 
A Pontiff, Trajan here the Gods implores, 
There greets an Embassy from Indian shores ; 
Lo! he harangues his cohorts—there the storm 
Of battle meets him in authentic form! 

a * * 
yet, high or low, 

None bleed, and none lie prostrate but the foe; 
In every Roman, through all turns of fate, 
Is Roman dignity inviolate ; 
Spirit in him pre-eminent, who guides, 
Supports, adorns, and over all presides ; 
Distinguished only by inherent state 


From honoured Instruments that round him 
wait ; 


Rise as he may, his grandeur scorns the test 
Of outward symbol, nor will deign to rest 
On aught by which another is deprest, 
reveals close similarities. To mention only 
three: compare Wordsworth’s ‘“ outward 
symbol” with Forsyth’s “trappings of 
power”; Wordsworth’s “deprest” with 
Forsyth’s “debasement” and Pliny’s “ de- 
primis”; Wordsworth’s “Spirit in him 
pre-eminent” and “ Distinguished only by 
inherent state” with Pliny’s “ Nihil a ceteris 
nisi robore et praestantia differens.” 

Whether or not the sculptor was actually 
aware of Pliny’s praise of Trajan, Words- 
worth follows Forsyth in believing that he 
was, and assumes that the carvings of 
Trajan’s activities seen on the pillar have 
their source in the writings of the younger 


Pliny. Thus “The Pillar of Trajan” 
hg eats Remarks . . . during an Excursion in 
taly, p. 200. 
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becomes another of Wordsworth’s poems 
which, although it seems to spring entirely 
from the poet’s personal observation, has its 
source partly in the poet’s reading.® 
CHARLES NorToNn CoE. 
The University of Idaho. 


* For a detailed comparison of the wording of 
Wordsworth’s Bones and Forsyth’s Remarks, see 
The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed. 
Knight, 1896, VII, 138-141. For a_ bibliography 
of Wordsworth’s acknowledged borrowings from 
travel books, see my list: ‘* Wordsworth Acknow- 
_— His Debt to Travel Books,” N. & Q., cxciv. 


CANCELLED READINGS IN 
DODSLEY’S “ COLLECTION 
OF POEMS” 


HE occassion for the cancels in the 6th 
volume, first edition of Dodsley’s Mis- 
cellany is disclosed in a copy at the Duke 
University library which contains the 
original leaves, slashed for excision, but 
otherwise unimpaired. From this it is 
observed that, aside from several improve- 
ments in pointing, there are four substantial 
revisions: two on the recto of A3 where, 
in lines 50 and 57 of Akenside’s Hymn to 
the Naiads, “weary plumes” is altered to 
“weary “wings” and “gelid breezes” to 
“chearful breezes”; and two on the recto 
of Pl where, in the heading to an Ode by 
Francis Coventry, “the Honourable W. V. 
becomes “the Honourable * * * *” and the 
“late Mr. T. COVENTRYE” is corrected 
to read the “late Mr. F. COVENTRY.” 

Among these trivialities the only one 
deserving further inquiry relates to the 
identity of ‘“W.V.” The poem allows the 
conjecture that he was a young gentleman 
recently elected to “ Britain’s senate,” a man 
of high promise but, so far, of very few 
attainments, a man who is therefore re- 
peatedly exhorted to “arise” to the situa- 
tions which now confront him. Then, and 
and then only, Coventry believes, will “ fair 
History ” mark his name. 

This individual, however, seems to have 
avoided the claim of history by striking out 
his initials and retiring behind a series of 
asterisks. And there, perhaps, he may 
remain, for neither of the two W.V.s I 
have been able to _ identify—William 
Vaughan, M.P. for Merioneth, and William 
Villiers, third Earl of Jersey—meets all the 
specifications given in the text.* One alone 
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must count as a disqualification: the fact 
that, when Coventry at the age of 33 sud- 
denly died of the smallpox (not on 9 January 
1759, as recorded in Alumni Cantabrigiensis, 
but apparently at some time before 18 
March 1758, the date the 6th volume was 
published), both of these gentlemen were 
then in their fifties and had held office for 
twenty-five years or more. 


WILLIAM B. Topb. 


Salem College, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, U.S.A. 


THE ELECTION OF 1812 IN 
NORTHUMBERLAND 


HE correspondence of Sir Charles 
Monck of Belsay Castle gives a very 
clear picture of the proceedings in connec- 
tion with his first election as an M.P. for 
the County of Northumberland. For 
instance, his agent’s letter is an excellent 
illustration of the customs and practices by 
which a candidate won favour with voters, 
in particular the freeholders who swayed the 
elections in the counties. Moreover it is an 
excellent guide to what took place at elec- 
tions prior to 1812 as it summarizes the 
arrangements of previous candidates in 
order to indicate to Sir Charles what was 
expected of him. 


Sir Charles, 

I have delay’d answering your Favor 
of the 29th. ulto. till I could satisfactorily 
ascertain what has been customary upon 
the Election of a single member on former 
occasions, and I find that a Dinner and Ball 
have always been given, with the single 
exception of Lord Grey’s re-election when 
he vacated his seat, by quitting the 
Admiralty and accepting the Secretaryship 
for the Foreign Department on the Death 
of W. Fox, which was considered to be a 
mere matter of form.—On all other 
occasions it appears that the Member gave a 
Dinner and a Ball and Ten Pounds to each 
of the Public Houses in Alnwick to regale 
the Freeholders.—There is also an expence 
attending the Chairing—Ten or twelve 
Freeholders are appointed to carry the Chair 
and to clear the way, who are paid one 
Guinea each, besides the expence of fitting 
up the Chair with the appropriate Colours 
of the Member, and Cockades of the same 
Colours for the Carriers etc. 
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The whole expence must amount to 
several Hundred pounds, but I fear it cannot 
well be avoided, as I think it would not be 
advisable for you, particularly on this your 
first Election, to deviate in any material 
degree from the practice of your Predeces. 
sors—I shall therefore, if I hear nothing | 
from you to the contrary, give the necessary 
directions about the Dinner & Ball, and 
engage the Chair and Carriers—But it will 
be well if you can inform me what number 
of Friends you suppose may Dine with you 
at the Swan for Mr, Wilson’s government in 
providing Dinner—And pray say what are, 
your Livery Colours for the Chair and } 
Cockades—A Sword you know is a requisite 
appendage on your Election—will you bring 
one with you, or shall I borrow you one 
from a Friend? I suppose the Dinner 
should be order’d at 4 o’clock, but that can 
be settled after your arrival here. 

I saw Lord Grey’s Steward yesterday, who 
promised to extract and send me the different 
Items of Expence on his Lordship’s Elec- 
tions, which I thought might possibly be of 
use to you.’ 

You shall be furnished with a List of the 
Freeholders in Alnwick and its vicinity on 
your arrival here as desired. 

I have not been able to ascertain the 
precise day on which the Duke sent off the 
express to Chipchase, but Mr. Wilson of the 





Swan thinks Col!. Reed came to his House, | 
in consequence of that Express about the 
9th. or 10th. of last month—He says the 
Col!. came on Horseback, that it was a wet 
afternoon, that he only remained in his 
House till he got himself made dry, and 
then walk’d to Mr. David Smith’s where he + 
remained all night, and left Alnwick the next 
forenoon.—This is all I have been able to ' 
learn on that subject. 
I remain Sir Charles, 
Your very faithful & obed'. servant 
Tho: Kerr. 
Alnwick April Ist. 1812. 
[XXVIIT/B/1.] 


The closing paragraph of the letter is an + 
apt illustration of the importance attached 


‘The expenses incurred in an _ uncontested 
election, as in Sir Charles’s case in 1812, were very 
moderate in comparison with those incurred in 4 
contest for the seat. For example, in 1826, when 
Earl Grey put up his son and heir to stand for 
Northumberland, the fifteen days of polling cost 
£14,000.—G. M. Trevelyan, Lord Grey of the 
Reform Bill (London 1920), p. 199. 
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to the attitude and activities of local mag- 
nates at election time. The attention which 
Sir Charles paid to the manoeuvres of the 
Duke of Northumberland was a wise pre- 
caution, for the Duke’s sudden and un- 
expected intervention in the 1807 election 
had deprived Grey of the seat. On that 
occasion Grey had himself written to the 
Duke in 1806, when a dissolution was 
imminent, suggesting that his son, Lord 
Percy, should seek election. Eight months 
later, when the election was in progress, the 
Duke, without any warning or announce- 
ment of political differences with Grey, put 
up his son and Thomas Wentworth Beau- 
mont to run against Grey. The latter, who 
could ill afford the expenses of a contested 
election and who had no time to raise money 
for a campaign, was obliged to retire before 
the poll.2 In 1812, however, the Duke did 
not intervene, and as a correspondent wrote 
to Sir Charles from Tynemouth Lodge, “ as 
the Leviathan of the Castle does not stir, you 
are safe.”” 

Sir Charles was obliged to deal with the 
complaints of lesser men, no less than to 
check on the manoeuvres of the great. In 
spite of the pains taken to conciliate the 
freeholders who had a vote and the money 
spent on their entertainment complaints 
arose. For instance a supporter wrote to 
‘convey his dissatisfaction because he had 
: not been appointed a Chair Bearer : — 


Alnwick April 11th. 1812. 





Sir 
I take the liberty to write you that I 
made application to have the Honour to be 
‘ one of your Chair Bearers But have not 
succeeded. I was appointed as one to that 
‘ Office to the late Honor’ Member Earl 
Grey. I rather incline to think that there 
are some Appointed that are not Free- 
holders. My late father was always a 
Supporter to your late Honoule Father and 
as such my support shall be always Ready 
to Support such a Worthy Representative 
for this County. Long may you live to 
*  enjoye your Honoured Office. I hope you 
will Excuse your Humble Sert. etc. 
William Dand 
Markt. Place Alnwick. 
[XXVIII/B/2.] 


Sir Charles was, in 1812, returned un- 


* Ibid., pp. 160-161. 
From a letter of R. W. Grey—XXVIII/B/3. 
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his expenses were considerable and it was 
a formidable task to write in his own hand 
to all prospective voters no less than in reply 
to the complaints and recommendations of 
his own supporters and agents. 


ELIZABETH M. HALCROow. 


KEATS’S “ODE ON A GRECIAN 
URN” AND HAZLITT’S LECTURE 
“ON POETRY IN GENERAL ” 


"THE connection between Keats’s Ode on 
a Grecian Urn and Hazlitt’s essay on 
the Elgin Marbles has been a subject of 
comment (N. & Q., cxcii, 417, 472), but it 
does not seem to have been observed that 
a relationship of a different kind exists 
between the Ode and two passages in 
Hazlitt’s lecture ‘On Poetry in General,’ 
the first of his series on the English Poets 
delivered in the early weeks of 1818. Keats 
records in a letter written on 23 January 
1818 (Letters, ed. M. Buxton Forman, 1935, 
p. 88) that he missed this particular lecture 
through mistaking the time, though he 
attended subsequent lectures regularly. The 
lectures were, however, published in the 
spring of 1818, and it is beyond reasonable 
doubt that Keats took care to obtain the 
book. He appears to have been impressed 
by Hazlitt’s remarks on poetry and paint- 
ing, and on Greek sculpture, without 
altogether agreeing with them. In effect, if 
not in intention, his Ode on a Grecian Urn 
is an answer to Hazlitt. 
Hazlitt contends that poetry affects the 
imagination more strongly than painting: 
Painting gives the object itself; poetry 
what it implies. Painting embodies what 
a thing contains in itself: poetry sug- 
gests what exists out of it, in any manner 
connected with it. But this last is the 
proper province of the imagination. Again, 
as it relates to passion, painting gives the 
event, poetry the progress of events: but 
it is during the progress, in the interval 
of expectation and suspense, while our 
hopes and fears are strained to the 
highest pitch of breathless agony, that the 
pinch of the interest lies. (Works, ed. 
P. P. Howe, Vol. V, p. 10.) 
A little later he explains why he finds Greek 
statues incapable of moving the imagination, 
admirable as they are: 
It is for want of some such resting place 
for the imagination that the Greek statues 
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are little else than specious forms. They 

are marble to the touch and to the heart. 

They have not an informing principle 

within them. In their faultless excellence 

they appear sufficient to themselves. By 
their beauty they are raised above the 
frailties of passion or suffering. By their 
beauty they are deified. But they are 
- not objects of religious faith to us, and 
their forms are a reproach to common 
humanity. They seem to have no sym- 
pathy with us, and not to want our 

admiration. (Ibid., p. 11.) 

Keats refutes this critical statement in a 
poetic counter-statement; not controversially, 
but by means of a record (almost a 
re-creation) of his own response to Greek 
art—for although the urn is imaginary its 
close relation to actual works of Greek 
art known by Keats seems to be generally 
accepted. The very fact that Keats wrote 
the Ode negatives Hazlitt’s assertion that 
Greek sculpture provides no resting place 
for the imagination: for the imagination 
of Keats, it provides not only a resting place 
but a stimulus. 

He is explicit in his declaration that the 
plastic arts may excel poetry in expressive 
power (the urn can “express / A flowery 
tale more sweetly than our rhyme”); but 
it is abundantly clear that he also finds in 
Greek art a power of suggestion which, 
according to Hazlitt, belongs to poetry and 
not to the plastic arts. His evocation of 
the scenes depicted on the urn, partly in 
the two series of questions, partly in the 
stanzas of meditation and _ speculation, 
embraces, besides thé scenes themselves, 
‘“‘ what exists out of [the urn]” but is “ con- 
nected with it” in Keats’s experience as 
contemplator of Greek sculpture. It is true 
that the record of what the urn suggests 
to him is itself a work of poetic art; but 
its purported origin is the contemplation 
of the Greek urn, and the poet does not 
profess to be doing more than giving verbal 
expression to the suggestions which he 
receives from the “ silent form.” 

Moreover, Keats has chosen an urn on 
which are depicted human beings in the 
“interval of expectation and suspense.” This 
is most strikingly apparent in what he writes 
of the lovers in the first scene, transferring 
to them those “ hopes and fears . . . strained 
to the highest pitch” which Hazlitt reserves 
for the readers of poetry. But it is also true, 
in a more remote though scarcely less 
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poignant way, of the sacrificial procession 
—the “little town” whence the procession 
has come can never know why it is 
“desolate”: it is left in perpetual suspense, 
Yet Hazlitt denies that the plastic arts can 
“give” the crucial “interval of expecta- 
tion and suspense in which the pinch of the 
interest lies.” 

The objection that Greek statues are 
“Jittle else than specious forms . . . marble 
to the touch and to the heart” is also met. 
The “forms” on the urn are, indeed, 
“marble to the touch”—this is suggested 
in the ambiguous phrase “cold pastoral.” 
But they manifestly are not so to the heart. 
Keats agrees that, in one sense, they are 
“raised above the frailties of passion or 
suffering ”°—his lovers are “All breathing 
human passion far above ”—yet he finds 
their forms not “a reproach to common 
humanity ” but a consolation. The urn is 
not self-sufficient in a pejorative sense; it is, 
and will remain, “a friend to man”; it 
will declare, though not to the “ sensual 
ear,” that “ Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty.” 
And this last is, to Keats, the informing 
principle of Greek art which Hazlitt had 
appeared unable to discover in his lecture 
“On Poetry in General.” 

What Keats meant by “beauty” and 
“truth” has been much discussed, and re- 
capitulation is unnecessary. In_ The 
Romantic Imagination Sir Maurice Bowra 
(who justly remarks that Keats did not think 
it a universally valid truth) takes “ Beauty 
is Truth, Truth Beauty” as an expression 
of the poet’s own creed as a creative artist, 
But surely it may equally well hold good for 
the spectator; and however much Keats's 
own experience as a creative artist may have 
modified the view of Greek art which is 
embodied in the Ode on a Grecian Urn, he 
writes from the point of view of the con- 
templator. 

Whether he owes the “equation” to 
Boileau or Shaftesbury or to the conversa- 
tion of Hazlitt is irrelevant here. But it 1s 
relevant to remark that Hazlitt’s essay on 
the Elgin Marbles cannot have been a 
“source” in the usual sense of the word. 
The essay did not appear until more than a 
year after Keats’s death: P. P. Howe (Life 
of William Hazlitt, ed. of 1922, pp. 338-9) 
quotes a letter from Hessay acknowledging 
the receipts of Hazlitt’s essay; the letter 1s 
dated 23 January 1822. 


LiLt1AN HADDAKIN. 
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THE INCLOSURE ACTS 


MUCH has been written on the subject of 
the Inclosure Acts, both as regards 
the necessity for them, and the inevitable 
hardships they entailed, but the following 
near-contemporary statement by John Dun- 
kin, author of The History of Bicester, in 
1823, is noteworthy : 


“About the middle of the last century 
a very considerable alteration was pro- 
duced in the relative situation of the 
different classes in this village [Merton, 
Co. Oxon]. The act of parliament for the 
inclosure of the field having annulled all 
leases, and the inclosure itself facilitated 
the plan of throwing several small farms 
in a few large bargains, the holders of 
the former, who had heretofore lived in 
comparative plenty, became suddenly re- 
duced to the situation of labourers and 
in a few years were necessitated to throw 
themselves and their families upon the 
parish.” 

Can this picture be regarded as representing 


the entire rural district of England, or is 
it exceptional? 





P.D.M. 


EPITAPH IN CHURCH OF ST. JUST IN 
PENWITH, CORNWALL, BY 
CHARLES VALENTINE LE GRICE 


Sacred to the Memory of 
George Thomas Millett, Surgeon, 
Fifth son of John Millett, Esq. of 
_ Bosavern in this parish 

who died Sept. 23rd. 1824, Aged 34 years. 
With health while glowing sudden palsy came 
To blast the vigour of his manly Seles” 
But Faith and Hope as Angels near his bed, 
Made smooth the pillow for his drooping head: 
Taught him with hallowing lips the rod to kiss, 
And know that sorrow is the path to bliss: 
Though yet in life to feel himself in Death, 
And anxious for the Summons yield his breath. 


C.V.L.G. 


This Memorial is erected by his Sisters in 
Testimony of their Affection. 


I found this epitaph by Charles Le Grice, 
the Christ's Hospital friend of Lamb, and 


hg think it has been published before. 
Gryll 


Milletts are family connections of the 
s. 


R. GLYNN GRYLLS. 
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POE’S “ ULALUME,” LINE 43 


Wwas Poe influenced by Wordsworth when 
he wrote the following lines from 
“ Ulalume ”? 
And I said: ‘She is warmer than Dian; 
She rolls through an ether of sighs— 
She revels in a region of sighs. 
She has seen that the tears are not dry on 
These cheeks, where the worm never dies, 
And has come past the stars of the Lion, 
To point us the path to the skies— 
Line 43, “These cheeks, where the worm 
never dies,” has never, as far as I know, 
been explicated satisfactorily. The obscurity 
begins to clear up if one reads the lines 
alongside Il. 586-590 from Wordsworth’s 
“Guilt and Sorrow.” 
My life, Heaven knows, hath long been burthen- 
some; 
But, if I have not meekly suffered, meek 
May my end be! Soon will this voice be dumb: 
Should child of mine e’er wander hither, speak 
Of me, say that the worm is on my cheek— 
Wordsworth is obviously using the ex- 
pression as an image of death and the grave 
in the preceding passage, and Poe has used 
the same image in almost the same words. 
The startling similarity between the two 
expressions would indicate that Poe was 
familiar with the passage from Wordsworth 
at the time he wrote “ Ulalume,” and it is 
probable that the image as used by Poe is 
also an image of death and mortality, at 
least in part, just as it is for Wordsworth. 
This explication of the line may be only 
a partial one, but I feel that any valid inter- 
pretation must be based upon a recognition 
of the similarity between the two passages. 


J. P. BLUMENFELD. 
University of Tennessee. 


CENSUS OF EXISTING LITERARY 
SOCIETIES OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 


"THE following Table is based upon the 
results of a personally conducted poll 
carried out since February 1951. 

314 autonomous literary societies exist, 
with 193 branch subsidiaries, making a total 
of 507 societies. 

PEAK YEARS 

Between 1700 and 1950, the years 1884, 
1909, 1928 and 1946 were the years in which 
the largest number of literary societies were 
formed : 
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Existing Societies at 31st December, 1950 
No. of Societies 


founded 
Foundation years and still existing 

1700-1750... ; she 1 
1750-1760 z 
1760-1780 1 
1780-1790 2 
1790-1800 1 
1800-1810 2 
1810-1820 3 
1820-1830 10 
1830-1840 4 
1840-1850 4 
1850-1860  .. ie i > 
1860-1870 Sie _ Na 12 
1870-1880... ss «. 
1880-1890... i << ee 
1890-1900... - ia 
1900-1910... ae is) ae 
1910-1920... - ~~ 6 
1920-1930... - << oa 
1930-1940... si <« See 
1940-1945 Ks ae ie 29 
1945-1950. i i. ae 

Total 314 


GEOFFREY HANDLEY-TAYLOR. 
SCIENCE AND LANGUAGE 
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(7) the temperature decrease with altitude 
is more rapid, 

(8) the temperature decrease with 
increase of altitude is the same, 

(9) the adiabatic rate of temperature de. 
crease of the atmosphere with increase 
of altitude. 

Phrases (6) and (7) are ambiguous; all 
nine phrases are rather clumsy. When 
following one another at short intervals, 
they are boring both to the author and 
reader. 

The following pairs of adjectives (and 
related nouns) could be suggested: (a) 
“symbatic” (symbacy) and “ antibatic” 
(antibacy)—these words were used in the 
twenties by some German colloidal 
chemists; (b) “synallactic” and “ antallac- 
tic” (synallaxy and antallaxy); (c) since 
co(n)variant and contravariant are already 
used in the tensor calculus, the next Latin 
choice is “covarial” and “ contravarial” 
(covariality and contravariality). The pre- 
positions used would be “with” (for syn- 
and con-) and “to” (for anti- and contra-). 
The examples quoted above would then 
read : 

(1) the evaporation of salt solutions is 

contravarial to concentration, 

(2) the surface pressure is strongly con- 
travarial to temperature, 


Alt civilized languages lack—and miss— 

an adjective that could be used for 
denoting such relationship between two 
interrelated magnitudes as does not lend 
itself to be expressed by “ proportional 
(inversely proportional) to (to the square, 
cube . . . of)”. The adjective ought to 
characterize the sign of the first differential 


(3) the temperature is convarial with the 
net flow of radiation outwards, 

(4) the _ interfacial-tension /temperature 
contravariality, 

(5) the temperature of the atmosphere is 
contravarial to altitude, 

(6) the temperature and altitude are 
contravarial, 





quotient of the two magnitudes in question. 

Let us take the following examples: 

(1) the evaporation of salt solutions de- 
creases with increase of concentration. 

(2) the surface pressure decreases rapidly 
with the elevation of temperature, 

(3) the temperature will increase as the 
net flow of radiation outwards in- 
creases, 

(4) the decrease of interfacial tension 
with rising temperature. In a meteoro- 
logical textbook, the following 5 
phrases have been found in 5 con- 
secutive sentences: 

(5) the temperature of the atmosphere 
decreases with increase of altitude, 
(6) the temperature decreases with alti- 

tude, 


(7) the  temperature/altitude — contra- 
variality is more pronounced, 

(8) the temperature/altitude —_conttra- 
variality is constant, 

(9) the adiabatic rate of the atmosphere- 
temperature/altitude  contravariality, 
or 
the adiabatic rate of contravariality 
between the atmosphere temperature 
and the altitude. 

The saving of words is ca. 15%. The 
words are unambiguous and can be used in 
all civilized languages. 

It would be interesting to hear the 
scientists’ and linguists’ comment on this 


subject. F, LACHMAN. 


Forest Products Research Laboratory, 
Princes Risborough. 
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Readers’ Queries | 


AEE SEES 


THE MONK AND THE LARK.—Can 
any reader name the author and title 

of the small book book containing the short 

story a synopsis of which is as follows. 

A monk from a_ nearby monastery 
wandered into a secluded part of the woods 
one summer’s afternoon, and as_ he 
meditated he saw and heard a lark singing. 
He became so entranced that he forgot the 
passage of Time. 

Nearly a hundred years later a brother 
from the same monastery came across a very 
old monk whom he had never seen before, 
and believing him lost from another house 
escorted him back to his own monastery. 
No one recognized the old monk but on 
consulting past records his identity was 
revealed, and his memory returning, the 
story was unfolded, 





J. S. Barry. 


R. DUNCOMBE.—In 1577, Sir Amias 
NE Paulet (Queen Elizabeth’s Ambassador 
in France) wrote to Sir Nicholas Bacon 
concerning the war in “ the Low Countries.” 
He also commends to Sir Nicholas the 
bearer of the letter “Mr. Duncombe 
repairing into England,” : 

“I may not omitt to commend unto 
your Lordship the honest, diligent, dis- 
creet and faithful service of this bearer, 
which deserveth verie good acceptation, 
thinking him worthie of the government 
of your Lordship’s sonne, or of any 
gentleman in England, of what degree so 
ever. I cannot tell if your Lordship be 
more indebted unto him for his careful- 
Ness in your service then I am for his good 
behaviour in my house.” 

It appears from this that Mr. Duncombe 
had been tutor to Francis Bacon in France. 
Who was this Mr. Duncombe? 


R. L. EAGLe. 


TEA-POTS.—I suppose I must have read 

nearly every article on the evolution of 
the tea-pot, yet its origin in this country is 
far from clear. Can any of your readers tell 
‘ae, with chapter and verse (1) if when 
making tea, before the introduction of tea 
into Europe, the Chinese ever used a tea- 
pot? (2) where is the best account of the 
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early use of the Chinese hot-water pot used 
in tea-making, and where are the best speci- 
mens to be seen today? (3) In what con- 
nection was the Chinese wine-pot used, and 
how is it distinguishable from the hot-water 
pot? (4) Did the Chinese invent the tea- 
pot solely for export? If so when, and what 
pattern was followed? (5) Apparently tea 
and tea-pots first went from China to 
Portugal, then from China to Holland, and 


lastly from Holland to England. Is there 
proof of this, and if so, where? 
N. M. PENZER. 
EORGE FORSTER  SADLEIR.—In 


1819 Captain George Forster Sadleir 
(47th Regt.) (Sadlier) crossed Arabia on foot 
from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea... 


the first recorded crossing of the 
Peninsula . . . some 800 miles as the crow 
flies. 


In 1866 Sadleir’s diary of the journey was 
unearthed from the records of the Bombay 
Government and was printed at Byculla. 

I have unearthed some details of his 
career (from the Army List and other 
sources)—inter alia: Born at Cork 19 Jan. 
1789. Joined Army 1805. Captain 1813. 
Trained Persian Infantry 1812-1815. Served 
in India: Burmah 1825. 

After Feb. 1837 his name disappears from 
the Army List and I have so far been un- 
able to find any record of his subsequent 
career or of his death. His name does not 
appear in the D.N.B. I should greatly wel- 
come any information about him or any 
possible sources of information. 


F. M. Epwarbs., 


HOMAS DUNCKERLEY  FITZ- 

GEORGE.—On his book-plate he used 
the arms of George I or II, with a baton 
sinister ar. 

Motto: ‘Fato non merito. Was he an 
illegitimate son of either of the above kings? 
And if so, is anything known of his 
identity? 

R. C. GALE. 

10 Gourock Road, S.E. 9. 


Y. F. COOKE, AND ANOTHER.— 
Does anyone remember J. Y. F. Cooke, 
author of Some Stories of Extraordinary 
Women (London, John Long, 1906) or have 
any knowledge of the two other works by 
him or her (advertised on the half-title verso 
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of Strange Women) A Happy Little Adven- 
ture and A Spray of Lilac? 

Where and when did Humbert Wolfe’s 
poem The Locri Faun appear? 


CEcIL WOLF. 


UTHOR WANTED.—At the end of 
chapter II of Barchester Towers 
Trollope quotes the saying of ‘a wise man’: 
‘Let me ever remember my living friends, 
but forget them as soon as dead.’ Who was 
this ‘wise man’? I like better Lessing’s 
saying, quoted by J. R. Lowell: ‘Many 
mourn in death what they loved not living. 
I will love in life what nature bids me love, 
and after death strive to bewail it as little as 


i can. Tio 


LOOKING SEBASTOPOLS.—A letter by 
George Duck Jr., written 6th Feb., 
1872 at Fort Garry (now Winnipeg, 
Manitoba) describes a meeting with Donald 
A. Smith (afterwards Lord Strathcona). 

“He has an unpleasant way of dropping 
in when we are all standing around the 
office stove and looking three or four 
Sebastopols at a fellow when he comes in 
late for breakfast.” 

The phrase seems to compare with such 
an expression as ‘looked daggers.’ Might 
the human frown be compared in this 
phrase with the way in which a fortress is 
supposed to frown upon the besiegers? Did 
such a use of the name Sebastopol become 
at all current after the Crimea? Is there 
an special significance which has escaped 
me? Do any readers know of other un- 
common but similar phrases? 

This and other letters of George Duck 
are to be found in the magazine ‘ Beaver’ 
for June of 1951, published by the Hudson’s 


Bay Co., at Winnipeg. yw weep 


ICHILIMACKINAC.—In Washington 

Irving’s excellent history Astoria (1836) 

this important trading post is often men- 

tioned. Situated apparently on American side 

of the great lakes. What is its modern name? 
I only know it is not Detroit. HA 


RINOCO.—On 14 July 1931 the source 

of Orinoco River was discovered by 

st Dickey. Biographical details wanted of 
atter. 


i. A. 
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Replies 





COLLIER FABRICATIONS (cxcevii. 54), 

—There are difficulties in the way of 
assuming that The Masque of Twelve 
Months was a fabrication. 

1. Collier never produced any other verse 
of the quality of “Shine out, fair sun, with 
all your heat.” 

2. If he was the author he must have 
plagiarised from Chapman’s translation of 
Hesiod. As he made no suggestion that 
Chapman was the author of the masque, he 
was laying himself open to the charge of 
fabrication. (Cf. T.L.S. 15 Dec. 1950.) 

3. He printed the various sections of the 
masque in a jumbled order. (Cf. E. K. 
Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, iv. 58). 
It is difficult to see how this would add 
verisimilitude to the authenticity of the 
masque. 

4. He deliberately printed verse as prose, 
which the author is unlikely to have done. 
(Cf. pp. 137-8.) 

5. There is nothing particularly nasty 
about the masque, and nothing as indecent 
as parts of Chapman’s plays. 

Mr. Race apparently believes that The 
Mountebank’s Mask was also a Collier 
fabrication. But this masque is to be found 
in B.M. Add. MS. 5956 (without the final 
song); part of the mask, including the final 
song, is to be found in Bodley MS. Ashm. 
36-7; and Nichols printed the song in 1788 
from a MS. which has since disappeared. 
(Cf. N. Ault. Elizabethan Lyrics, ed. 1949, 
p. 529.) In the light of these facts it is diffi- 
cult to understand how Collier could have 
been the author. 

KENNETH MUIR. 


NOTES ON THE GARENCIERES 
FAMILY (cxciv. 216, 283; cxcvii. 4, 
85).—Theophilus Garenciéres married Eliza- 
beth (baptised 8th March 1715, died 7 Sep- 
tember 1739), daughter and co-heiress of 
William Dobson, Lord Mayor of York in 
1729, by his wife Elizabeth (died 1768), 
daughter of Christopher Tancred, by his 
wife Katherine daughter of Sir John Army- 
tage (died 1677). Theophilus Garenciéres 
had an only son, William, who died sp. 
4 November 1740. 
The wife of Theophilus Garenciéres was 
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a descendant of Henry le Scrope, Ist Baron, 
who died in 1392, through the Danby and 
Armytage families. 

From her sister, Anne Dobson (1722- 
1759), who married (1746) William Burrell 
Massingberd, descends Lt. Adrian Massing- 
berd-Mundy, R.N., of Ormsby Hall, Lin- 
colnshire, senior co-heir to the barony of 
Scrope of Masham. The mother of Mrs. 
Garenciéres was one of the five sisters dis- 
inherited by Christopher Tancred of Whixley, 
co. York (see D.N.B., N. & Q., 3rd Ser. X 
and XI), whose charitable bequests did not 
begin at home and led to such prolonged 


litigation. P.D.M. 


ANNIE LAURIE AND HER FAMILY.— 

There is a good deal of information in 
“A History of the Douglas Family of 
Morton” by Percy W. L. Adams, published 
1919. The querist should also write to: 
Miss Gladstone, Clumber Hill, Wormley, 
Godalming, Surrey. who has made a study 


of this family. — ANGus I. MACNAGHTEN. 


PICKERING OF GRANGE COURT 
(cxevii. 40, 107-8).—From an examina- 
tion of the will of Elizabeth Pickering, 
widow, “of Grange Court” I find that her 
will was dated 19 Navember 1750, and 
proved, P.C.C., 19 March 1757. Elizabeth 
Handley, her daughter, is sole legatee and 
executrix. She desired to be buried near 
her deceased husband, but does not indicate 
where. According to “G.E.C.” Elizabeth, 
Lady Pickering, d. and h. of Stavely Staun- 
ton, died in 1741. Probably the testatrix was 
related to the Gloucestershire Pickerings, 
meritioned by one of your correspondents. 


P.D. M. 


RMS (cxcevii. 106).—The first mentioned 

arms (argent 3 holly etc.) belong to Sir 

James Burnett, bart. of Crathes Castle, Kin- 
cardineshire, Scotland. H.A. 


‘THE NAME MICHELL OR MITCHELL. 

—Mr. H. Michell in your issue of 16th 
February says “it seems undoubted that the 
name has nothing to do with the Archangel 
Michael, nor with the French Michell.” 
Perhaps not directly with the Archangel nor 
the French, but why not with the English 
(and Scots) christian name Michael? Accord- 
Ing to the Oxford Dictionary of English 
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Christian Names, “the name [Michael] was 
a favourite from the Twelfth Century 
onwards, giving rise to a number of sur- 
names, such as Michell, Mitchell, Mitchel- 
son, Michison.” (One might add the Scot- 
tish surname Michie.) It would be interest- 
ing to have Mr. Michell’s evidence for 
rejecting this obvious derivation. 


J. M. Ross. 


THEATRICAL RECORDS (excvii. 20).— 

Charles March played ‘The Priest’ in 
his own drama The Priest of the Temple 
over 3,000 times. 

J. P. Kennedy played * Mat o’ the Mint’ 
in The Beggar's Opera for 2,534 per- 
formances, Caspar Middleton played ‘ The 
Beggar’ in the same production 2,322 times. 

In The Rosary by Edward E. Rose, John 
Glendinning and his wife, Jessie Millward, 
played the parts of Father Kelly and 
Vera Wilton, respectively, over 4,000 times. 
Florence Tressillian played the role of Vera 
Wilton in excess of 2,000 performances, 
while Caspar Middleton played the part of 
Bruce Wilton in the same play 2,116 times. 
E. Raysen Cousins played the Bruce Wilton 
role over 2,000 times also. 

Philip Yale Drew (the American actor) 
portrayed *‘ The Stranger’ in Keith Wilbur's 
The Monster over 3,000 times. 

Bromley Challoner played the role of Sir 
Guy de Vere in When Knighis Were Bold 
for over 15 years, and was rehearsing to 
play the part again in 1937 (Fortune, Theatre, 
London) when he collapsed and died on the 
stage. His record of performances in the 
same role must total many _ thousands. 
Challoner’s wife, Marjorie Bellairs, played 
the part of Lady Rowena in the same pro- 
duction over 3,000 times, and Enid Cooper 
played the same role in excess of 3,000 per- 
formances. 

Elsie Arnold gave over 2,200 perform- 
ances in Chu Chin Chow, and other record 
performances in musical plays include 
Robert Hughes who has played ‘Ali Ben 
Ali’ in The Desert Song (between February, 
1934, and May, 1951), for 4,138  per- 
formances (for the James Shirvell manage- 
ment). Lester Barrett (between 1931 and 


1939) played the role of Ichabod Bronson 
in The Belle of New York, 2,058 times. The 
greatest record of all times, however, seems 
to be held by Joseph R. Tate, who played 
the same role in The Belle of New York 
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in its original American production, and 
again from its opening at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre, London, on April 12th, 1898, 
throughout most of the revivals until 1931. 


GEOFFREY HANDLEY-TAYLOR. 


(THE JUBILEE JUGGINS (cxcevii. 63).— 

See 12 S. vii. 349, 411, 436, where it is 
mentioned that a cartoon by “Spy” 
appeared in Vanity Fair of July 23, 1887. 
About 1890 an autobiography entitled 
** How I lost 250,000 |. in Two years” was 
published by Trischler and Co. of 18 New 
Bridge Street. 

In The Times Law Reports of March 19, 
1914, is a short account of proceedings about 
the administration of his estate. 

It is also mentioned that he kept a scrap- 
book of “ press notices.” There entries are 
indexed in the General Index for the 12th 
Series under BENZON. In the 14th Series 
are two entries under “ Jubilee Juggins ” but 
they do not give any further information. 


A. H. W. FyNMore. 


CORKING (exevi. 414; cxevii. 86).—My 

friends and I were shocked to read 
that Dr. Marshall has not seen corking done 
recently; a younger generation has likewise 
spent many happy hours knitting a la fran- 
cais. The art is described with diagrams on 
p.64 of Ruth Zechlin’s Bedtime fun for 
hoys and girls, Blackwell, 1936. T. J. S. Row- 
land on pp. 10-11 of his Leisure things for 
lively youngsters, 2nd ed. Cassell, 1941, de- 
scribes with a page of amusing diagrams 
“ French knitting, rat-tail knitting or ‘ Dolly 
down the reel’.” The latter claims that toy 
reins, kettle-holders, tea-cosies, mittens, and 
small bags can be made. 


JOHN S. ANDREWS. 


BEATING WALNUT TREES (cxcvii. 61). 

—The well-known jingleis not a nursery 
rhyme but rather a somewhat inelegant piece 
of country lore which few can understand. 
Fruit from tall trees like the olives in Corfu, 
the locust-beans in Cyprus or the walnut 
can only be collected by knocking them 
down with long poles; it is claimed that the 
poles, in the process, break off many of the 
points of the walnut’s branches and thus 
make them form new spurs which will 
probably bear (female) fruit-bearing flowers. 


C. A. KNAPP, CAPTAIN. 
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The Library 





DAILY LIVING IN THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY, by Urban Tigner Holmes, 
Jr. (University of Wisconsin Press, 195? 
$3.85.) 


HIS fascinating book, based on the 
observations of Alexander Neckam (the 
Benedictine monk and_ teacher from 
St. Albans) in London and Paris, is not a 
broad generalization, but a detailed study 
of fifty years of the Middle Ages. Professor 
Holmes gives us an_ intimate picture 
arranged in nine main divisions of which 
the last is a miscellany. Neckam, unusually 
informative on his daily life and times and 
on the background against which he lived, is 
supported by material from a wide selection 
of sources combed with great thoroughness 
by the author. The presentation of this 
material is such that we almost feel our- 
selves taking part in the monk’s journeys 
and getting to know the people whom he 
knew. 

Occasionally, however, we find the text 
rather jerky; a paragraph composed entirely 
of short sentences can be irritating, and now 
and again an Americanism creeps in which 
does not agree very happily with a twelfth 
century atmosphere. For example, on 
p. 168 we are told that a surcoat ‘ of hand- 
some cloth was often worn over the 
hauberc, giving a natty appearance.’ But 
these are small points when considering the 
wealth of information we have in such a 
precise form. 





The larger proportion of the book is 
devoted to Neckam’s life in Paris and to the 


conditions prevailing in the French baronial 
castle, the manor house and the more 
humble dwelling of the peasant. Whatever 
state is being described, Professor Holmes 
always introduces people, and thereby im- 
parts life into what might easily have been 
a dull dissertation on social and economic 
circumstances. 

Writing of the mummified remains of 4 
cat engaged in combat with two rats found 
in a house in Southwark (p. 206), the author 
suggests that the animal must have been 
buried by an untimely fall of soil; this may 
or may not have been the case, as there 's 
some evidence for the deliberate placing 
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either of mummified or of model cats in 
buildings at the time of their erection. 

Neckham became Abbot of Cirencester 
in 1213 and not 1215 (p. 18) although the 
correct date is given on p. 16. Unfortu- 
nately, all the valuable notes and references 
are grouped at the end of the book and this 
is very distracting; so much important 
material is here that footnotes on the pages 
to which it relates would have added to the 
interest of the book and to the ease in read- 
ing it. The index could, perhaps, have been 
a little more comprehensive. 

Whether it be amusements or jewellery, 
sanitary arrangements, frescoes, minstrels or 
superstition, Or almost any other aspect of 
life in the late twelfth century, this book 
will have something to say about it. We 
congratulate Professor Holmes on_his 
scholarly and highly entertaining work, and 
his publishers in presenting it so beautifully. 
We hope that it will enjoy the wide appeal 
it deserves despite the few adverse criticisms 
we have had to make. 


THE WHIPPER PAMPHLETS (1601), 
Part I, The Whipping of the Satyre (John 
Weever) edited by A. Davenport, pp. xi, 
66. Part Il, No Whippinge (N. Breton). 
The Whipper of the Satyre his Pennance 
(E. Guilpin), edited by A. Davenport, pp. 
vii, 63. University Press of Liverpool, 
1951. 5s. each part. 

HE University Press of Liverpool con- 
tinues its useful publications of rare 
sixteenth and seventeenth century books. 

These are two neat little paper-backed 

volumes, well printed, though the type used 

for the address at the beginning of the ‘ The 

Whipping, —‘to the vayne-glorious, the 

Satyrist, Epigrammatist, and Humorist,’ is 

in teasingly small type. The only printer's 

error observed is on p. 62 of ‘The Whip- 
ping’ note on line 847, where two lines have 
been transposed. 

_ The editor compresses all the necessary 

information for the understanding of the 

poems into brief introductions and notes. 

Some of the points mentioned might well be 

developed further, i.e. the relation between 

‘The Whipping’ and the Cambridge ‘ Par- 

nassus’ plays. Besides the notes on the 

text there are Bibliographical Notes, and 
also some additional notes to the earlier 

volumes of the series, in which ‘N. & Q.’ 

references are given. 

‘LW.’ the author of ‘The Whipper,’ is 
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identified as John Weever, and the objects 
of his attack as John Marston, Ben Jonson, 
and Edward Guilpin. The author of * No 
Whipping’ is generally agreed to be 
Nicholas Breton, and the author of ‘The 
Whipper ’ is identified as Edward Guilpin, 
the Epigrammatist of ‘ The Whipping.’ 

As the publication of satires had been 
prohibited in 1599, Weever had the bright 
idea of writing a satire on satire. There 
could surely be no harm in that, for it was 
on the side of the censor. He began with 
a description of the blessed, virtuous, and 
prosperous state of England, which was now 
endangered by those vile men who stirred 
up quarrels and sedition by writing satires. 
The chief part of his attack is on Marston. 
He said little about Jonson, and still less 
about Guilpin. Weever’s style was formed 
on the leading authors of ten years ago, 
Sidney and Spenser; his description of 
peaceful England was drawn largely from 
the ‘ Arcadia.” He could write a pointed 
line, even occasionally a good verse, but he 
was excessively fond of punning and word- 
play, and of showing off his learning as a 
B.A. of Queen’s College, Cambridge. He 
mentioned rather favourably by name 
* Pasquil’s Madcap,’ a poem by the pastoral 
poet Nicholas Breton. Breton apparently 
did not like being drawn into this contro- 
versy, and immediately wrote a disclaimer. 
He took up the pose of a simple country- 
man, as Opposed to a university wit. He 
had no learning but the proverbs and texts 
he read on the painted cloth which poor 
men hung on their walls, and his only other 
teachers were the birds and beasts and plants 
of the countryside, or rather the medieval 
fables about them. This proverbial and 
beast lore forms the most interesting part 
of the poem. 

The last of the three poems is by Edward 
Guilpin, whom Weever attacked as the 
epigrammatist. He was not concerned to 
defend himself, but he was a friend and 
admirer of Marston, whom he praises and 
urges to fresh exertions. His style is in the 
new fashion, rough and obscure, in contrast 
with the smoothness of Weever and Breton. 
Here is an earlier example of the change of 
taste which we have experienced in our own 
days. 

Readers of this series of reprints: will be 
sorry to read in the introduction to ‘No 
Whipping’ that these are the last volumes 
which will be edited by A. Davenport. 
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THE YEAR'S WORK IN’ ENGLISH 
STUDIES, vol. XXX, 1949. Edited for 
The English Association by Frederick S. 
Boas, Oxford University Press, 1951. 
256 pp. 15s. 


R. BOAS and his crew have let down 
their drag-nets once again and few fish 
of any size have escaped the meshes. It is, 
however, rather surprising to find that 
Kenneth Muir’s edition of Wyatt, and Hugh 
Macdonald’s edition of Englands Helicon, 
are among those that got away. Neverthe- 
less, despite these omissions, this volume, 
which follows the familiar pattern, is 
thorough in its surveys of the various fields 
and concise in its comments. There is a 
full index of authors, though unfortunately, 
owing to the increased costs of publication, 
the titles of books and articles are no longer 
included in it, and there is a useful index 
of selected subjects. The result is a work of 
reference that no-one who is interested in 
English Studies can afford to be without. 
The team of compilers shows two 
changes. Professor Geoffrey Bullough takes 
the place of Miss Ethel Seaton and is res- 
ponsible for the section dealing with general 
works of literary history and criticism, while 
Dr. H. J. Davis succeeds Mr. Strickland 


Gibson and writes the chapter on Biblio- 


graphica. The volume also contains the last 
contribution of the late Dr. H. V. Routh 
whose astringent brevities will be missed in 
future volumes. 

The great problem that faces the com- 
pilers of a work of this kind is that of com- 
bining inclusive survey with critical judgment. 
Nothing of any interest or importance must 


be missed, and at the same time a judgment <» 
must be passed. Boswell reports Dr. John- + 


son as saying, ‘The Critical Reviewers, I 
believe, often review without reading the 
book through; but lay hold of a topick, and 
write chiefly from their own minds. The 


Monthly Reviewers are duller men, and are..,. 
The con- * 


glad to read the books through.’ 
tributors to The Year’s Work not only give 
the impression that they have read the books 
through, but also that they have minds of 
their own as well. Their summaries are 
lucid and fair, their comments often pungent 
and striking. To indicate the main thesis 
of a large work and to pass judgment on it 
in the space of half a page or so is a difficult 
and exacting art. 

Admiration for the skill shown by the 
fishermen in gutting and grading their catch 
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must not, however, be allowed to obse 
the quality of the fish themselves. The pic 
ture of the present state of English Studie 
that this volume presents is in some ways 
disturbing one, At a time when many @ 
our major poets and dramatists are availab 
only in selections, or in collected editio 
published in the nineteenth century and ne 
long out of print, the task of produci 
good, authoritative texts ought to be one 
the main duties of the scholar. The evideng 
provided by The Year's Work suggests 
certain lack of balance. There is ‘ 
intolerable deal of sack’ in the shape ¢ 
critical discussion and comment, to ‘¢ 
half-pennyworth of bread’ in the form of 
editions. The bread, it should be adde 
though there is not enough of it, is ver 
good bread. It is safe to say that Norm 
Callan’s edition of Smart, J. B. Leishman’ 
edition of the Parnassus Plays and Arne 
Davenport's edition of the poems of Jose 
Hall, will still be used and valued 
many of the books and articles whie 
appeared with them in 1949 have been lo 
forgotten. 


FROM THE ANGLE OF 88._ By Ed 
Phillpotts. Hutchinson & Co. 


HIS book is not autobiography, it 
remigiscence, and it is largely concerné 
with Mr.+Phillpotts’ fellow-writers. Not 
of these were great men, and Mr. Phillpo 
in this book only writes at his best when he 
not concerned with little people. He is 
his best when: writing of Shaw and Ha 
‘Shaw recognized the gulf between himsé 
and -other people, as an adult recognizes. ff 
gaji between fumself and a créche of child 
and I think one. of the reasons for this a 
tude was built upon the tremendous kno 


“@dge that he travelled through life ble 


with an intellect as rare among men ag 
comet is-fare. among stars. He knew thatll 


4 possessed a,giant’s strength but his cha 
“appeared to be kindly and he only oppos 


what he believed to be evil.’ Admiré 
then passes into severity, but for Hard 
passes only into affection and compa 
‘A cloud loomed over him sometimes, ¥ 
when he threw it off and emerged therefre 
it was not to the present or future he turm 
but to a far past before chill experiences f 
shadowed his horizons.’ ‘ 





Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
specimen copies of N. and Q. to any add 
of friends which readers may like to send to 
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